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Pasolini: the ghost of the Origin 


“T have always fallen, and one of my feet has been 
caught in the stirrup, so that my running is not a 
ride, but a being dragged away, with my head 
hitting the dust and stones. I can neither get back 
on the horse of the Jews and the Gentiles, nor fall 
forever on the earth of God.” 


Pier Paolo Pasolini, The letters 


My meeting with Pasolini 


I encountered Pasolini's text after encountering his dead body, ferociously 
murdered, as a boy. For my generation Pasolini was synonymous with non- 
conformism, intellectual freedom, critical thinking. The public figure, the 
star, the intellectual, the poet, the homosexual appeared outside the box, 
introverted and unassimilable to dominant thought. That was enough to 
provoke spontaneous sympathy and admiration in the new generations, 
which however often went beyond knowledge of his work. It was a 
physical, emotional, visceral empathy. For this reason, his death appeared in 
our eyes as an attack on our own freedom, on the unbridled freedom of our 
youth. Pasolini's mangled body was a shock. For the younger people like 
me who were entering the conflicts of politics and who would soon be 
among the protagonists of the '77 movement, this shock had the effect of an 
authentic testimony: it was possible to put one's body and one's life in the 
fight for a more just society. 

Pasolini's reading took place only after his death and, most likely, also 
because of that death. In 1978 I dedicated my high school thesis entitled 
"People and religion in Pasolini's work" to him. I then focused on his first 
poetic production centered on the experimentation of the Friulian language 
which, thanks to my mother's origins, I was lucky enough to know well and 
to be able to read directly without resorting to translation into Italian. The 
impact with her body thus continued with the impact of our common 
mother tongue. 


A divided subject 


The contradictions that run through Pasolini's life and work are various 
and well-known: individualist, he courageously testifies to the civil and 
collective commitment of the intellectual; anticlerical, he stands resolutely 
against abortion; militant communist, he suffers expulsion from the PCI 
with which he will enter into an increasingly bitter conflictual relationship 
over the years; an atheist and Marxist, he remains profoundly Christian in 


spirit; non-conformist, detests non-conformism; a bitter critic of television 
and the world of the media, he turns out to be surprisingly at ease in that 
very world; a vigorous protester of the "system", he took sides against the 
young protestors of 1968; anti-paternalist, he spares no effort in pointing 
out the risk of the decline of the father in our time; experimenter of the 
language and its most refined grammars, he remains an irreducible critic of 
all avant-gardism; extraordinary civil poet, he remains faithful to a poetry 
that does not at all exclude his own most secret and unspeakable dramas; 
libertarian pedagogue, recognizes the figure of the teacher as unsurpassable; 
homosexual and rebellious, he is a conservative of the values of tradition 
and the peasant world; a ruthless critic of the bourgeoisie and its codes of 
conduct, he wrote in the "Corriere della Sera" and other newspapers which 
are the most typical expression of that world. 

Reason and passion, history and nature, critical thought and drive never 
find a stable conciliation in Pasolini, but remain in a state of perpetual 
disagreement, with no possible synthesis. In my eyes it is one of the 
reasons, not secondary, of his formidable greatness. His individual 
psychology itself appears split between kindness and an aptitude for 
provocation, altruism and instinctual rapacity, stardom and humility, 
worldliness and solitude, exhibitionism and introversion. Libertarian in his 
lifestyle and in his thoughts, he was prey to a ghost that bound him to a 
compulsive enjoyment similar to that of which he was, paradoxically, a 
fierce critic. It was perhaps this last contradiction that made him a seer, 
capable of reading the beginning of an era of barbarism, of a "New 
Fascism" in the development promoted by post-World War II Italian 
capitalism, hailed by the majority as a redemption. ? His thought was able 
to decipher this new "hell" - the hell of the "anthropological mutation" of 
man from "subject" to consumer, of the "destruction", of the "genocide" of 
man - because he lived it intimately in his same meat? 


The ghost of the Origin 


Drawing from the Origin, the first source, the Thing, the truth of the 
Myth, the purity of bodies uncorrupted by the alienation of the consumer 
society, not yet alienated in appearance, going back to a "being" not yet, as 
Artaud expressed it, “betrayed by language” appears as one of the 


fundamental motifs of Pasolini's work. Pasolini = Rousseau? The debut of 
the great French philosopher's Emile may sound like a perfect synthesis of 
the poet's ghost: "Everything is good when it comes out of the hands of the 
Author of things, everything degenerates in the hands of man". Historical 
development, in Pasolini's eyes, is "without progress" because it distances 
us from the mythological truth of the Origin, because it forces us to lose 
contact with the natural immediacy of life, with its most sacred and 
inviolable foundation. Instrumental reason erases the religious feeling of 
life by imposing its dominion over nature. Pasolini will then move further 
and further south - as Nietzsche, Rimbaud, Van Gogh did before him - to 
find the naked, uncorrupted and immaculate body of the people (Friulian, 
Roman, African, Indian) and their original language. Reaching the intact 
body of the Origin remains in fact his fundamental aspiration. His 
assumption — like that of every ghost — is resolutely ahistorical. The Origin, 
in fact, escapes the alienation of history by affirming the need for an 
uncorrupted space, denied to time, immobile. 

Preserving the Rousseauian myth of life as an absolute Good - the 
original gift of nature - and of history as its necessary degradation, he 
cannot help but remain divided between the transcendence of a desire that 
pushes him incessantly and desperately forward, tearing him away from the 
original Thing and the poignant and melancholic regret towards this 
irreversible loss of the Origin which keeps him constantly bent backwards, 
as prey to the "conservative drive", as Freud would say, of the death drive 
and its enjoyment. 


Semiology of the body 


Emblematic, from this point of view, is the famous article that appeared 
in the "Corriere della Sera" of 7 January 1973 significantly entitled Against 
long hair. Here Pasolini does not limit himself to recalling the theatricality 
of the body highlighted by Freud in his studies on hysteria. That is, he does 
not limit himself to reiterating the expressive value of the body in its 
translation of the conflicts and anxieties of psychic life. Rather, his interest 
is to show how the body has become a place of unconscious social shaping. 
In this, his reflection comes close to the Lacanian idea of the unconscious 


as a "discourse of the Other" and to the reflections that Foucault initiates at 
the same time on the new biopolitical declination of power. 

What interests Pasolini is to illustrate how power - the discourse 
established by the Other - can act, fabricate, give shape to the body. In 
short, the body that interests him is not the hysterical body that speaks the 
language of the unconscious, but it 1s the body taken, bitten, subjected to 
the speech of the Other. In this sense the "long-haired", protagonists of the 
article, are not the contemporary hysterical manifestation of the restlessness 
of the unconscious, of its revolt towards the master signifiers, custodians of 
Oedipal cognitivism, but, nothing less, as he himself expresses , the 
“Appearance” of a new form of life.1 They are not simply young people 
who have styled their hair “in fashion’, but expressions of an ongoing 
anthropological mutation, of a “new human category”.2 The body it is not - 
as in Freudian hysteria - language, but it is language - the action of the great 
Other of the dominant culture, "Power" in Pasolini's lexicon - that fabricates 
the shape of the body. In the foreground is no longer the contrast between 
the body and power - of which Freudian hysteria was witness - but the 
subsumption of the body into the networks of power, its subjection to the 
new system of consumption. 

When Pasolini recounts his first "shocking" encounter with long-haired 
people, he insists on underlining the standardizing and _ holophrastic 
character of this unprecedented "monolithic sign".3 Those two boys he runs 
into in the lobby of the hotel in Prague where he was staying are not 
perceived as two subjects, but as "a single sign", a "monolith" indeed. 

It is a new form of being, an unprecedented ontology that replaces every 
possible discourse because "their speaking coincided with their being".4 
The long-haired person exists, first of all, as a "Novelty".5 A new form of 
life abruptly interrupts the anthropological continuity that preceded it. This 
novelty, however, does not arouse any sympathy in Pasolini. In this 
“Apparition” he already glimpses the affirmation of the movement of '68 
and its internal contradictions.6 On the one hand, the long-haired man, like 
the revolutionary of '68, enters, in fact, into a relationship of radical 
antagonism with the system, on the other however he appears totally 
subservient to you: the "total and intransigent" criticism7 quickly turns into 
an unconditional and unconscious adherence to the ratio of power; the 
apparent dissent turns into a substantial conformist consensus. The 


"monolithic sign" of protest embodied in the "brand" of long hair has 
already been incorporated into the fashion system. 

As is known, Pasolini's reading of 1968 was a reading against the current. 
Just think of how central he considers the removal of body language in 
favor of a "verbal disease of Marxism"8 which ended up obscure the 
anthropologically subversive reasons — at least in Pasolini's eyes — of the 
body itself. In fact, young protesters lack awareness of the chameleon-like 
plasticity with which the "system" manages to incorporate even the most 
apparently subversive instances. Example of the eminently "bourgeois" 
character of that movement. 

For Pasolini, the "system" has an extraordinary ability to integrate what 
presents itself as an antagonist. Hence the easy customs clearance of long 
hair which, by becoming "fashionable", fatally loses all its critical potential. 
In reality this monolithic brand does not limit itself to canceling the 
differences between bodies (male-female), but also that between ideologies: 
right and left, Pasolini comments, would have "physically merged".9 Here 
then is the disenchanted conclusion to which comes his reflection: “The 
subculture in power has absorbed the subculture in opposition and made it 
its own: with diabolical skill it has patiently made it a fashion”’.10 

By failing in the task of inheritance, the long-haired children have only 
become consumers of a market product. Their initial “hooliganism” 11 has 
turned into its exact opposite. They have become advertising figures, 
advertisements, stereotypes, canonical expressions of dominant fashion. 
Long hair has become a slogan, a sign devoid of revolutionary content, a 
manifestation of the pervasive ability of power to domesticate even what 
may seem unassimilable. 

In Pasolini's eyes, radical and indiscriminate criticism of institutions 
mobilizes a sterile revolt, incapable of being generative. At stake, as we can 
see, is the symbolic relationship between generations. He knew well that 
opposition to his father never bodes well. It is a very timely thesis that we 
also find in Lacan: "To do without the father one must use him".12 For 
Pasolini one can overcome the father - one can truly mourn him - only if 
one dialectically assumes the symbolic debt to which he binds us. It is the 
fatal mistake committed by the long-haired children and those of 1968: 


The radical and indiscriminate condemnation that they pronounced against their fathers [...] by 
raising an insurmountable barrier against them, ended up isolating them, preventing them, with 


their fathers, from a dialectical relationship. Now, only through this dialectical relationship - albeit 
dramatic and extreme - would they have been able to have a real historical awareness of 
themselves, and move forward, "overcome" their fathers. 13 


The laceration 


The conflict between drive and history, between the immutable time of 
the Origin and historical time, runs through Pasolini's most significant 
poetic work, The Ashes of Gramsci. The poem that gives the collection its 
title narrates the poet's encounter with Gramsci's tomb in the English 
cemetery. It is a day in May (“This impure air is not from May”). The 
comparison is with a symbolic father (Gramsci). In the foreground is the 
problem of the relationship between life and history. It is the profound 
contradiction that Pasolini runs through; the particular vitality of the drive 
goes beyond the universal level of the historical process: 

The scandal of contradicting myself, of being 


with you and against you; with you in my heart, 
in light, against you in the dark bowels; 


of my paternal traitor state 
— in thought, in a shadow of action — 
I know I'm attached to it in the heat 


of instincts, of aesthetic passion; 
attracted to a proletarian life 
before you, is religion for me 


its cheerfulness, not the millennial one 
his struggle: his nature, not his 
consciousness; it is the original force 


of man, who is lost in the act [...]14 


In these verses we find all the drama, intensity and strength of Pasolini's 
division. In the Gramscian-Marxian perspective, nature can only be read 
through history; there is no Origin separated from the grasp of the symbolic, 
there is no nature separated from history. Human existence has always been 
immersed in the great flow of history. 

In this poem Pasolini denounces his difficulty in recognizing himself as a 
subject taken from history. He confronts Gramsci's political heroism to 
confess his internal laceration: "with you" - "I believe in the light of 
history" - and "against you". With you in the light of reason, but against you 
"in the dark bowels". The "proletarian life" that interests the poet comes, in 


fact, before his historical alienation. It appears as a sort of phantasmatic 
incarnation of the Origin that precedes and is, at the same time, irreducible 
to historical symbolization. It is an "aesthetic passion", a "religion" of the 
body, a pure condensation of enjoyment ("its joy, not its thousand-year 
struggle: its nature, not its / conscience"). 

Pasolini here sides with Rousseau against Marx and against Gramsci 
because the progressive movement of history distances and irreversibly 
separates the human being from the uncontaminated character of the Origin. 
His perspective is ahistorical; if history implies the progressive distancing 
from nature, it can only be a cause of alienation; The more civilization is 
built, the more the religious meaning of life is lost. The perversion here 
would coincide with "development" as a departure without return from the 
mythical presence of the Thing, of the Origin, of nature. The people, well 
before their historical becoming "class", are what resist every process of 
homologation and alienation. For this reason, as the poet recalls, his joy 
comes before "his thousand-year struggle".15 

Pasolini's fundamental fantasy is that nature and people coincide with the 
Good; that Good is the uncontaminated, history-free Origin of life; that, 
therefore, it is necessary to trace or preserve the purity of the Origin to 
avoid the destructive homologation through which development ends up 
colonizing life. It is a clearly regressive fantasy that implies an idealization 
of the past, an uncritical mythologization of it. But in Gramsci's The Ashes, 
as in the greatest Pasolini, this ghost does not pervasively predominate, but 
activates a conflict, a laceration, a division. The cult of the people does not 
lapse into ideological populism because the poet preserves the 
insurmountable character of the contradiction between drive and history 
rather than limiting himself to cursing history in the name of drive. This is 
his torn relationship with the mythological figure of Gramsci. 

We can read the poem of the same name from The religion of my time, a 
collection of poems published in 1961, to find this laceration with even 
more precision. It is a short passage where Pasolini recalls his Friulian 
youth. It is interesting to reread it taking into consideration the underlying 
Rousseauian perspective of Pasolini's thought which would become even 
more critical in the seventies; development is a time devoid of progress, it 1s 
an irreversible separation from the sacred and mythological character of the 
past: 


Yet, Church, I had come to you. 
Pascal and the Songs of the Greek People 
I held it tightly in my hand, burning, as if 


the peasant mystery, quiet 
and deaf in the summer of forty-three, 
between the village, the vines and the riverbed 


of the Tagliamento, was in the centre 
of the earth and the sky; 
and there, throat, heart and belly 


torn apart on the distant path 
of Fonde, I used up the hours 
of the most beautiful human time, the whole 


my day of youth, in love 
whose sweetness still makes me cry... 
Among the scattered books, a few flowers 


blue, and the grass, the white grass 
among the weeds, I gave to Christ 
all my naivety and my blood.16 


In this poem Pasolini's division opens up between the "most beautiful 
human time" - "the whole / my day of youth" -, the time of love, of the 
adolescent body that blossoms, the quivering time of puberty ("throat , heart 
and belly"), of sexual passion, the time nostalgically regretted ("whose 
sweetness still makes me cry... / Among the scattered books" and the "few 
blue / flowers") and the mortal time of detachment, of the trauma of 
separation , of the becoming of history. However, between these two times - 
the time of the Origin and that of history - there is no linear succession. His 
underlying Rousseauism which tends to conceive the historical process not 
as advancement but as regression, degradation, corruption, demystification 
is present here but in a much less ideological and schematic way than it 
appears on other occasions. 

The time of the Origin longed for backwards (the "most beautiful human 
time [...] whose sweetness still makes me cry...") appears already crossed by 
loss: it is already the time of a wound ("I gave to Christ / all my naivety and 
my blood"). There is therefore no time of Origin separated from that of 
historical alienation, there is no incorruptible character of the Good destined 
to degrade in the hands of man. Rather, the ecstasy, the joy, the happiness of 
the body immersed in the nature of the Friulian countryside - the erotic 


expansiveness and vital force of youth - has always already been mixed 
with the experience of a laceration. There is never only life that affirms 
itself, there is not the ghost of an Origin without lack, but a life that can 
only affirm itself starting from an irreversible loss, from a split, from an 
unassimilable trauma. 


The fall 


Let's try to see better. We read from a letter published posthumously and 
dated 27 December 1964. The recipient was his friend Don Giovanni Rossi. 
These are the years in which Pasolini is working on the San Paolo, a 
screenplay that will see the light only after his death.17 In this letter, 
Pasolini's dramatic identification with the institutional founder of 
Christianity is very clear. 

The poet sees in the fate of Paul of Tarsus something that deeply concerns 
him. Isn't Paul a man split in two, divided, split? Wasn't he, at the same time 
Saul and Paul, a relentless persecutor of Christians before converting and 
becoming the political founder and most authoritative militant of the 
universal spread of Christianity? In this letter, as often happens in Pasolini, 
we are faced with a moment of authentic self-confession: 

I am "stuck", dear Don Giovanni, in a way that only Grace could dissolve. My will and the will of 

others are powerless. And I can only say this by objectifying myself, and looking at myself from 

his point of view. Perhaps because I have always fallen from a horse: I have never been boldly in 
the saddle (like many powerful people in life, or many miserable sinners): I have always fallen, 
and one of my feet got caught in the stirrup, so that my running it's not a ride, but being dragged 


away, with your head hitting the dust and stones. I can neither get back on the horse of the Jews 
and the Gentiles, nor fall forever on the earth of God.18 


In his identification with Paul, the fall from the horse is not for Pasolini, 
unlike the Christian saint, the time of light and conversion, the prelude to a 
radical renewal of one's life. Rather, the poet does not stop falling, he 
remains fixed, stuck in the traumatic time of the fall which seems to repeat 
itself incessantly. “I,” writes Pasolini, “have always fallen from a horse [...], 
always fallen.” Not only. In this letter it is as if the tragic and imminent 
nature of his death itself was announced. The fall then takes the form of "a 
being dragged away, with the head hitting the dust and stones", which 
cannot help but evoke the tragic night in Ostia where the poet met his death. 


But why is the repetition of the fall the form that life takes in Pasolini? It is 
this question that brings us closer to his secret. 


The tragedy of New Fascism 


What, then, is the status of this fall that never ceases to repeat itself? 
Where does the idea come from that one's life consists of a continuous 
rolling "on dust and stones", far from any condition of belonging, forced 
into a painful and deadly exile? 

The corsair Pasolini offers an anthropological and social, therefore 
collective and not just individual, version of this "fall". We need to reread 
the articles published especially in the early seventies (1972-1975) in the 
“Corriere della Sera” and other newspapers (“La Stampa’, “Paese Sera’’) 
collected in Scritti corsari. What is at stake here is an epochal 
transformation that affected our society in the sixties. Pasolini calls it, as is 
well known, "New fascism". “New” because it is discontinuous with respect 
to fascism understood as the specific historical period of Mussolini's twenty 
years. 

That fascism was a superficial episode, however fatal. That episode was 
an atrocious episode in our history but at the same time "just monumental". 
That is, historical fascism was not able to affect the nature of the Italian 
people in any way. It was, therefore, a dramatic but superficial 
phenomenon; all its ideological values (the homeland, the Church, the 
family, obedience, discipline) were in fact fully inherited by the Christian 
Democracy in the post-war period. There is a clerical-fascist continuity 
between the period of the Twenty Years and the post-war fascism embodied 
by the Christian Democratic governments. But while this fascism, including 
its long Christian Democratic wave, has expressed an authoritarian and 
repressive power that limits itself to decreeing death without however 
having an effective hold on life, that 1s, without transforming life, the New 
Fascism expresses a power that it is no longer realized as a "power of 
death", but as a new power capable of modifying life, as a power that is 
effectively - to use Foucault's category - "biopolitical".19 

The purpose of the new power is not to exercise a repression of life, but 
the much more radical one of "reorganization" and "brutally totalitarian 
homologation of the world".20 This New fascism has freed itself from 


every morality of renunciation, of resignation and_ sacrifice, has 
accomplished an unprecedented transfiguration of all the values of tradition. 
In place of clerical-fascist power, the power of New Fascism is not based on 
a police regime that denies individual freedom, but on a paradoxically 
permissive regime that destitutes every mythological and religious sense of 
life in the name of a boundless hedonistic promise, in name of comfort and 
well-being. This is the paradox of a silent reactionary revolution. 

These are Pasolini's best-known political theses: from the sixties to the 
mid-seventies we witness an "anthropological mutation" which coincides 
with the turning point of Italian industrialization and the widespread 
diffusion of the great power of the media, in particular television . For 
Pasolini these are the two decisive phenomena of the reactionary revolution 
of New Fascism: neo-capitalist industrialization and the affirmation of 
television culture. In his eyes, it is a real "tragedy". “What tragedy are you 
talking about?” Furio Colombo specifically asks him in an interview at the 
end of the sixties. Pasolini's response: "There are no longer human beings, 
there are only strange machines that crash into each other." This is the 
tragedy: extinction of humanism, reduction of man to machine, 
transfiguration of the "subject" into "consumer". This is_ the 
"anthropological mutation" produced by the unchallenged affirmation of the 
capitalist's discourse: the people aspire to the values of the bourgeoisie and 
the market by severing their cultural roots, losing their traditions, 
conforming to ideals that do not belong to them. 

The term "bourgeoisie" in Pasolini cannot, in fact, be reduced to a purely 
economic-sociological category. “Bourgeoisie” is not a social class, but a 
culture, or, better yet, a sort of annihilation of culture in favor of the 
absolute primacy of profit, comfort, of a purely administrative, anti- 
religious, disenchanted, demystified and conformist conception of life. One 
could perhaps assimilate Pasolini's use of the term "bourgeoisie" to the use 
that Adorno and Horkheimer made of the term "enlightenment", which 
cannot be reduced to a season of eighteenth-century French philosophical 
thought, but reflects, more generally, the ultima ratio of Western thought as 
such, as an expression of the instrumental dominion of reason over 
nature.21 Similarly, when Pasolini refers to the "bourgeoisie" he is not 
referring so much to a social class, but to the appearance of a new category 
of the human. Which category? That of man approved as a consumer, of the 


man who desacralizes the world. This is why Pasolini states that the 
bourgeoisie and religion are poles apart: there is no bourgeois who 
possesses an authentic religious feeling. The bourgeoisie and religion are 
poles apart because the "anthropological mutation", generated by the New 
Fascism, suppresses the very sense of the sacred, reducing the world, as 
Heidegger would say, to a mere "resource" that pragmatic reason must 
exploit and dominate, the bourgeoisie being the bearer of a "neo-secular 
hedonism, blindly forgetful of any humanistic value"22 which reduces 
religious sentiment to a sterile code of behavior. 

The world event ceases to be miraculous to become a mere "land of 
conquest". The bourgeoisie is that category of humanity that annihilates the 
event of the world, which no longer has eyes to see the "religious" miracle 
of the world having transfigured the world into the global system of goods. 
For Pasolini, this is the true "tragedy", this is the "anthropological 
cataclysm", the "genocide", the "destructive homologation"23 that marks 
the new right-wing revolution. The extinction of the people coincides with 
its metamorphosis into the anonymous mass of consumers. If the people are 
the place that allows us to preserve a sacred representation of the world, its 
dissolution into the anonymous dimension of the mass coincides with the 
end of the world as an event. The world has become a market, like the 
temple of Jerusalem against which Pasolini's Jesus furiously lashes out in 
The Gospel according to Matthew. The tragedy is that the world has been 
apocalyptically reduced to a tangle of "machines crashing into each other". 

While religious societies supported themselves on an _ ontological 
foundation that offered a secure basis for their vertical order - the 
coincidence of God with the Law -, with the New Fascism we witnessed a 
pagan pluralization of God, a polytheistic distortion of traditional 
monotheism. The new totalitarianism is the fetishistic totalitarianism of the 
consumer system that idolatrously multiplies its objects. It is a "dictatorial 
civilization", which does not imply a _ "superficial, scenographic 
regimentation" of life, as happened during the twenty years of fascism, but 
its "real regimentation", which has modified the very form of life: 

It is no longer a question, as in the Mussolini era, of a superficial, scenographic regimentation, but 

of a real regimentation that has stolen and changed their soul. Which ultimately means that this 


“consumer civilization” is a dictatorial civilization. In short, if the word fascism means the 
arrogance of power, the "consumer society" has achieved fascism well.24 


The disappearance of the fireflies 


The best-known article with which Pasolini offers an extraordinarily 
effective synthesis of his thoughts is the one dedicated to the disappearance 
of fireflies. It appeared on the pages of the “Corriere della Sera” on 
February 1, 1975 with the original title The void of power in Italy. The 
incipit has the strength of a great historical-political metaphor: 

In the early sixties, due to air pollution, and, above all, in the countryside, due to water pollution 


(the blue rivers and transparent canals), fireflies began to disappear. The phenomenon was 
lightning-fast and dazzling. After a few years the fireflies were no longer there.25 


Fireflies are the symbol of a time where mystery still inhabited the world, 
a time that preceded the demystifying violence of consumer civilization. It 
is not just an ecological representation of nature forced to suffer the 
violence of pollution, but a true anthropological devastation. The religious 
dimension of the miracle of the world — symbolically embodied in the 
magical light of fireflies — dissolves. If there was a time when fireflies 
existed, they now, Pasolini states, no longer exist. The peasant world in 
which nature was still inhabited by the sacred has been traumatically 
erased. 

Didi-Huberman observes that the light of the fireflies disappears because 
other lights are turned on, stronger lights that annihilate the weak and 
intermittent light of the fireflies. They are the artificial lights of stadiums, 
concerts, cars, the powerful lights of technology, those of the "deadly 
agitation of television screens".26 It is this new light that has extinguished 
the light of the fireflies. The post-firefly time is the time of the New 
Fascism, or, better, of "techno-fascism", which by offering new consumer 
objects - superfluous and hedonistic, which satisfy artificial and useless 
needs - configures a new type of humanity and a new type of social 
relationships.27 

In this new scenario "the 'values', nationalized and therefore falsified, of 
the old agricultural and paleocapitalist universe, suddenly no longer 
count"28: Church, homeland, family, obedience, order, savings, morality no 
longer constitute the axiological backbone of society. Replacing them are 
the values of a type of civilization totally different from peasant civilization. 
This new civilization is the civilization of consumption, of techno-fascism, 
of which the Christian Democratic governments, which have remained 


historically and politically consistent with the old fascism, have no 
awareness. 

These new values are supported by a power that is, unlike that of the old 
fascism, "faceless". The death of the fireflies is the time of a "fall", 
according to a Gnostic scheme that seems to entirely envelop Pasolint's 
thought; the fall is here, in fact, literally: the turning off and extinction of 
the light, the world sliding into the darkness of techno-fascism. The 
desacralization of the world, the loss of the religious dimension of meaning, 
a "development without progress", the triumph of machines over man, 
television which becomes a new language which abolishes the plural life of 
languages, dialects and which imposes ( instead of the Church which was 
transformed into a "ruin"), a massified national culture making the 
historical glue of Catholicism superfluous and antiquated are the new 
characteristics of techno-fascism, which has imposed itself on every other 
traditional form of power. 


The ghost of the Thing 


The regressive and anti-historical character of Pasolini's ghost is revealed 
first and foremost in his idealization of the Origin. We can see it clearly in 
this representation of peasant life and the countryside: 

For me it [the campaign] was the certainty of continuity with the origins of the human world, and 


it valorised, to the point of giving them an almost ritual character, every little gesture, every word. 
Furthermore, in my eyes it represented the spectacle of a perfect world.29 


The impact of the ghost of the Origin lends itself to a populist reading of 
Pasolini's work. The uncritical idealization of the people and of the peasant 
world endorses, as we have seen, a conservative push that ends up exalting 
nature against history and identifying a politically generic entity such as the 
"people" with the absolute Good.30 

But Pasolini is not limited to a gnostic conception of conflict: the light of 
the Origin against the darkness of techno-fascism; the illiterate people 
against the acculturated bourgeoisie; the uncontaminated character of the 
"campaign" against the degradation of the city hypnotized by the myth of 
"development". What makes a work like Gramsci's Ashes an exemplary text 
in Pasolini's intellectual work is not the unilateral - only phantasmatic - 
option for the Origin, for uncontaminated nature against the alienation of 


history, but, as I have already highlighted, the perpetually unresolved 
tension of this conflict. Not the people against the class, nature against 
history, the drive against desire, but the existential oscillation that keeps 
them in a constant, albeit precarious, relationship. 

In fact, while Pasolini emphasizes the mythical and sacred dimension of 
nature, he at the same time shows its character irreversibly lost due to the 
alienation introduced by language, or shows, as Hegel would say, that 
"nature 1s an impossible nostalgia". It is on this ridge that the torn 
dimension of his thought manifests itself. Rousseau's search for an 
uncontaminated Origin is counterbalanced by the tragic awareness of his 
being doomed to loss. The narrative figures of the peasant people of Friuli 
in their early youth, of the underclass of the Roman suburbs, of the African 
or Indian people not yet contaminated by the neo-capitalist industrialization 
of Pasolini's latest cinema are not naively idyllic figures, but expressions of 
an Origin that cannot escape the alienation of history and language, 
therefore of an Origin destined to be irreversibly lost. 

The desperation for this loss - more than the perverse determination to 
find it - is the ultimate feature of Pasolini's thought.31 To find the 
phantasmatic roots of this desperation we can read two highly emblematic 
poems. One, very well-known, dedicated to the mother, entitled 
Supplication to my mother. In it the psychic foundation of this torn 
relationship with an Origin is revealed which is, at the same time, lost but, 
paradoxically, omnipresent and impossible to forget: 


[...] You are the only one in the world who knows about my heart, 
what has always been, before any other love. 


This is why I must tell you what is horrendous to know: 
it is within your grace that my anguish is born. 


You are irreplaceable. For this she is damned 
to loneliness the life you gave me. 


I do not want to be alone. I'm endlessly hungry 
of love, of the love of bodies without souls. 


Because the soul is in you, it is you, but you 
you are my mother and your love is my slavery [...]32 


In this poem the Oedipal or, if you prefer, pre-Oedipal root of Pasolini's 
ghostisation of the Origin emerges. Chaining to maternal love prevents 


access not so much to the dimension of heterosexuality, but to love as a 
place of heteros. This access is obstructed by the seizure in maternal desire. 

Love for the mother appears as a "slavery" that prevents love for the 
Other. Consequently, the compulsive drive of the instinct dominates erotic 
and emotional bonds without leaving room for another choice. The One of 
the mother is inaccessible and, at the same time, irreplaceable and, 
therefore, always present. If the mourning of the Mother-Thing is 
impossible for the poet, then only "soulless bodies" remain with which to 
try to satiate his "infinite hunger / for love". The body degraded to "flesh" 
expresses the poet's entire drama here: the more the mourning of the 
Mother-Thing is denied, rejected, made impossible, the more _ the 
compulsive search for "anonymous flesh" becomes inflamed, with the 
painful awareness that this same search it is doomed to perpetual 
dissatisfaction. 

The outcome is that of an absolute "solitude", without discounts, the 
effect of the bond to that maternal love which comes "before any other 
love" and which expresses the need to remain close to the Thing so as not to 
make it an impossible mourning. It is another version of the ghost of the 
Origin. It is the point where, even clinically, the waters of perversion mix 
with those of a profound melancholy: the impossibility of mourning the 
One leads the poet to multiply the objects of enjoyment without, however, 
any of them ever being able to escape from anonymity and rise to the 
dignity of a love comparable to that felt for one's mother. 

The second poem is entitled Reality and can be fully understood by 
keeping Supplication to my mother in the background: 


[...] There are thousands of them. I can't love one. 
Everyone has their new, their old 


beauty, which belongs to everyone: dark 
or blond, light or heavy, it's the world 
that I love in him — and unite, 


in him — vision of fruitless love 
and most pure — the generations, 
the body, sex. I lunge 


every time — in the sweet expansions, 
in juniper breaths — in history, 
which is always alive, in every 


day, every millennium. My love 
it is only for the woman: infant and mother. 
For it alone, I commit myself wholeheartedly. 


For them, my peers, their children, in teams 
wonderful scattered across the plains 
and hills, in alleys and squares, it burns 


in me only the flesh. Yet, sometimes, 

It seems to me that nothing is wonderful 
purity of this feeling. Death is better 
than to give it up! [...] 


And this act must be repeated a thousand times: 
because, don't repeat it, it means trying 
death as a frenetic pain [...]33 


This is a radical “confession”. The need to infinitely multiply the objects 
of enjoyment (“There are thousands. I cannot love one’’) is a result of the 
fixation without possible mourning on the Mother Thing. The impossibility 
of separation from the One entails the impossibility of love and, 
consequently, the need to multiply the objects of enjoyment. 

More precisely, in the foreground here is the disjunction between love - 
seized by the mother - and the sexual drive. On the one hand we have the 
love that is directed platonically - without "flesh" - towards the mother, and, 
on the other, the sexual drive which is instead directed anonymously 
towards "my peers, the children, in marvelous teams scattered around plains 
/ and hills, through alleys and squares", capable of igniting the passion for 
"meat". It is what in Petrolio, in the scene of the Casilina meadow in the 
Roman outskirts, finds its peak: bodies of nameless young people who 
follow one after the other, confused in the night, involved by the protagonist 
in loveless sexual relations.34 

The feverish and compulsive dimension of the drive cannot connect to 
love. This is the central point of the conflict: not homosexuality as such - in 
relation to a presumed heterosexual normality -, but its impossibility of 
symbolizing the mourning of the Thing, the mourning of an original 
enjoyment without lack, of a loving fusion with the Other who cancels out 
every difference. If the drive remains incestuously "fixed" on the mother, if 
the subject cannot truly experience the symbolic exile from the Thing, this 
exile can only brutally return to reality in the forms of the feeling of being 


thrown into wandering; without recognition, without value, without love. It 
will be an infernal exile precisely because it is constantly and voluntarily 
contradicted by the poet's irrepressible need to remain attached to the 
Mother-Thing, to unconsciously refuse mourning. But if the primordial 
enjoyment of the Thing is not rejected, there is no possibility of accessing 
desire, or, better yet, there is the possibility of only infernal access to desire, 
which from "desire for life" becomes "desire for death". 

Here we touch a point of extreme and disturbing closeness between the 
destiny of Pasolini-man - dominated by the maternal ghost and by an all- 
encompassing enjoyment that refuses the mourning of the Thing - and what 
the intellectual-Pasolini was able to so lucidly describe as the soul nihilism 
of the capitalist's discourse. Not only the corsair Pasolini, but also the 
director of his last testamentary work which is Salo. In fact, the capitalist's 
discourse appears to Pasolini as that discourse capable of transforming men 
into pure instruments of enjoyment, elevating enjoyment to the only 
possible form of the Law. It is the bulimic and insatiable face of 
hypermodern capitalism also described by Lacan in the "discourse of the 
capitalist". 

The instinctual greed that the poet experiences as an ecstatic slavery 
becomes, in the hypermodern discourse of the capitalist, the paradoxical 
norm of enjoyment: enjoying until death. The secret of his individual ghost 
intersects here, in a highly paradoxical way, the underlying perversion of 
that discourse. The poet's "desperate vitality", what Lacan would call 
"desperate affirmation of life",35 becomes only a version of the death drive, 
a desire, as he writes in Petrolio, "so poignant as to make one desire 
death".36 Pasolini does not turns out to be able to subjectify the fall without 
nourishing an irrepressible nostalgia for the Origin, without evoking the 
Mother-Thing as the insurmountable horizon of its existence. For this 
reason his "desperate vitality" leads him towards an incessant repetition of 
the same fall, a repetition that does not know the discontinuity of historical 
time, but remains embalmed in the repetition of an identity without 
difference. 


The silent guest 


The incestuous adhesion to the Mother-Thing and the consequent 


compulsive drive to search for "soulless bodies" - one's soul being seized by 
the incestuous absolute of maternal love - also reflect the absence of the 
symbolic function of the father as a separating agent, cut beneficial 
traumatic event that separates the child from the mother. We know the 
biographical data: Pier Paolo's father was a soldier, nostalgic for fascism, 
extremely authoritarian, without love for his wife.37 

More generally, Pasolini captures with great lucidity that process of 
dissolution of the symbolic function of the father - of decline of the Father's 
Name - which characterizes the nihilism of the consumer society. But 
instead of regretting the patriarchal version of the father and his inevitable 
authoritarianism, instead of assuming a nostalgic inclination towards that 
authority, he poses the problem of how to go beyond the patriarchal horizon 
to restore strength to the son's life, to his ability to generate future. 

Emblematic from this point of view is a work like Teorema, published in 
the midst of 1968.38 In its literary version, as in the cinematographic one, 
the dissolution of the father's name is described starting from the 
fragmentation of a bourgeois family. However, this fragmentation is not 
linked here to the triumph of the market discourse, of the new 
totalitarianism of the object that inspires the civilization of consumption, 
nor to the evaporation of the father as such, but to the irruption into the 
bourgeois life of this typical family , of a mysterious and silent guest. The 
beauty of his body is absolute, "measure of another world" and brings with 
it the image of a "saving innocence".39 

What Pasolini is most interested in is the prophetic character of the 
meeting, it is the experience of the event which, as such, undermines every 
established order, primarily that of the bourgeois family. Starting from the 
arrival of this ineffable guest, the canonical life of this family and its five 
members is radically subverted. Nothing will be the same as before. The 
event is, in fact, what for Pasolini as a Christian exceeds the Law of the 
world. Another Law makes its appearance in the guise of irresistible beauty 
that envelops the mysterious guest. At stake is the nature of the sacred as an 
encounter; possibility of conversion, possibility of giving one's life a new 
shape. It is the figure of Christ who looms on the horizon not so much as a 
prophet of a new religion, but as an opportunity for man to experience a 
new beginning, to experience the transformative force of the event. It is no 
coincidence that for Pasolini the divinity of Christ does not consist in his 


emancipation from man, but in his fully realizing the humanity of man. This 
is the center of his Gospel according to Matthew. But also of his San Paolo, 
written during the protests of 1968. 

What in the beloved Gramsci resulted in the militancy of critical reason 
and class struggle in the philosophical framework of historical materialism, 
in Paul of Tarsus is revealed in the miracle of the resurrection as an ever- 
present possibility of giving a new shape to life. Well, in Teorema the guest 
embodies precisely this miracle in the aesthetic form of a beauty that 
radiates an unprecedented vital power, the excess of a transcendence that 
cannot be integrated into the established order of bourgeois life. At stake 1s, 
in other words, the trauma of a promise that cannot be administered by the 
instrumental and demystifying reason that governs the bourgeois spirit. It is 
not a question here - as it might seem at first reading - of the irruption of the 
primordial character of the sexual drive, but of the presence of a mystery - 
of a surplus - which cannot be accounted for by instrumental reason. Its 
effect, as Lacan would say, is that of a tyche, of a shock, of a shaking 
awakening. It is no coincidence that her "extraordinary" character coincides 
first and foremost with her "beauty": "A beauty so exceptional that it is 
almost a scandalous contrast with all the others present".40 

This guest no longer has the appearance of the people, of the Friulian 
peasant world or of the Roman urban underclass, nor does it belong to the 
mythological-archaic world of Africa or the East. At the opening of Medea, 
Jason's education by the Centaur proceeds by replacing the mythical-poetic 
life with that of reason.41 It 1s, as we have seen, one of the most relevant 
aspects of the anthropological mutation that the New Fascism has produced. 
But the ambiguous nature of Teorema's guest is that he does not come from 
another world than that of the bourgeoisie. Rather, it happens as a 
manifestation of its internal contradiction or division. The guest does not 
come from the past, it does not have the nature of a mythical-archaeological 
symbol, but it is an event that subverts the bourgeois world from within. 

Pasolini's Christianity is here summarized in its most essential form: the 
encounter with the truth can turn our lives upside down. In this, the 
"extraordinary" beauty of the guest is an indication of his close relationship 
with desire. The event in which Pasolini is interested is, in fact, nothing 
other than the event of desire. Isn't this your reading of Jesus in the Gospel 
according to Matthew? Isn't Jesus of Nazareth a powerful embodiment of 


the power of desire? For this reason the entry of the guest into the house 
leads each of the family members to a transformation which has as its core 
the revelation of each one's desire to himself. It is no coincidence that the 
guest is assimilated to a "dream", the one that each of the family members 
carries in their unconscious. It is a dream and at the same time a "prayer" .42 

The guest as the embodiment of desire generates the conversion of life 
into a new form. In the servant a path towards sanctity opens up, in the 
daughter Odette towards the rigidification of the objection to reality which 
is symptomized in the revolutionary symbol of the closed fist, in the son 
Pietro in artistic creation, in the mother in the explosion of a sexuality 
without limits and , finally, in the father in a catharsis that leads him to strip 
himself of all his possessions. 

What the guest as a figure of the event of desire profoundly questions is 
the bourgeois replacement of the soul with conscience. This substitution 
makes the bourgeoisie guilty of having misunderstood the religious 
experience by reducing it to a mere "religion of behavior".43 The guest 
embodies that "real feeling of the sacred"44 which can no longer find 
citizenship in the closed world of the bourgeoisie. The moralism of 
bourgeois conscience has thus replaced the excess of authentically religious 
feeling. This is the fault of the fathers destined, according to Pasolini's 
pedagogy, to fall on their children. The condemnation of the new 
generations coincides with the condemnation of the fathers who were 
unable to protect the religious dimension of the world, the continuous 
miracle of its event: 

I want to rededicate things as much as possible, I want to re-mythologize them. [...] We live in a 

culture that no longer believes in miracles [...]. Maybe I should have tried to convey that sense of 

the miraculous that each of us feels when looking at the dawn, for example: nothing happens, the 


sun rises, the trees are illuminated by the sun. For us, perhaps, this is what should be called a 
miracle.45 


The children have inherited the sins of their fathers as the theater of 
Greek tragedy has ruthlessly highlighted: they must pay for the guilt of their 
fathers for having handed them a regime much more subtle and pervasive 
than the clerical-fascist one: "The power of consumption, the ultimate of 
ruins, ruin of ruins”.46 In Teorema the chain of predestination is fractured 
due to the irruption of the enigmatic guest who frees life from the 


oppression of conformist identifications to deliver it to the subversive force 
of desire. 

These identifications are demolished not through critical theory or 
revolutionary political practice, but, as we have seen, by the poignant 
beauty of the host. He generates anti-identification because he brings each 
of the characters back to the irreducible truth of their own desire. His 
message pierces the narcissistic level of social masks to make the ethical 
level of the deviation of desire vibrate. Thus all the narcissistic-identity 
crystallizations in which the bourgeois spirit tends to take refuge disappear. 
In particular, the relationship with time that it imposes following the 
sacrificial law of indebtedness, or the imperative character of having to be 
which imposes on life the continuous deferral of its satisfaction, is lost. 
Differently, the guest teaches that life is "outside order and tomorrow",47 it 
cannot be bent by any should-be and by any utopian expectation — nor by 
any indebtedness — since it only happens in the absolute fullness of the 
present , in being evangelically like "the birds of the sky" or "the lilies of 
the field" (Mt, 6, 25-34), free, precisely, from any worry for tomorrow. 

It is the position of the waitress who becomes saintly: “You live entirely 
in the present. / Like the birds in the sky and the lilies in the fields, / you do 
not think about tomorrow”.48 They are, as Kierkegaard recalls when 
commenting on these famous words of Jesus, our most authentic “joyful 
teachers”: 

The lily and the bird live only one day, a very short day at that, and yet they are joy, because they 

are truly TODAY, they are present to themselves in this "today". And you, who are granted the 

longest day: to live today, and to be in Heaven today, shouldn't you be unconditionally joyful? You 
who even should, as you could, far surpass the bird in joy. And you become certain of this every 


time you pray in this way, and you come closer to this, every time you pray inwardly with the 
prayer of joy: “Yours is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. Amen”.49 


The religious feeling that arises from Teorema appears irreducible to any 
codified religion. It is the essence of Pasolini's atheistic Christianity. 
Religious feeling does not arise from unhappiness or resentful prostration, 
but from the encounter with the excess of the world event. For this reason it 
is not God, but it is Jesus as "son of man" who interests and excites him. 
The Father can thus lay down the glory of his Name, can fall from his 
pedestal. It is in his deficiency rather than in his omnipotence that he can 
finally discover — as happens to Carlo, Teorema's father — the beauty of the 


trees and of the light, the "amazing love of the sun".50 Like the apostle Paul 
who over time mythical of his conversion falls from his horse, this father 
also abandons every form of mastery that his role should assign to him. At 
the end of his journey he recognizes that he cannot possess the event, but 
that he is entirely possessed by it; in short, he recognizes that there is no 
ultimate goal in his own path, that this path is a permanent exodus. 

In this case, unlike what happens in Affabulation, the father does not 
violate his son, does not kill him by overturning Sophocles' Oedipus, but 
discovers himself as a son, inhabited like his children by the absolute 
mystery of desire. It is a different destiny which however shares the 
recognition of the same symbolic deficiency. The fathers of Affabulation 
and Theorem are fathers abysmally distant from the masterly and 
patriarchal tyrannism of the father Laius, as well as from the mythical father 
of the horde, told by Freud in Totem and Taboo, who enjoys all women with 
impunity. 

Pasolini captures here a fundamental sign of our time: the father 
experiences an irreversible decline, his symbolic figure is fractured, 
decomposed, dislocated. The evaporation of the father, to borrow an 
effective and well-known expression of Lacan, has taken place irreversibly. 
Even in Affabulation the father appears lost, "light as a dry reed". But 
precisely for this reason he ends up competing with his son, worshiping his 
phallus and consuming himself with envy for the luxuriant life from which 
he remains fatally excluded. Differently, Teorema's father strips himself of 
his patriarchal insignia, fully recognizing his vulnerability not as a deficit, 
but as an opportunity for transformation. If in our time fathers and teachers 
have revealed themselves to be only "gasping shadows",51 it is now up to 
the children to have the courage to start again. 


“The PCI for young people!” 


“You are late, children’’: this is how Pasolini addresses, from the position 
of a symbolic father, the young protestors of 1968 in the famous letter in the 
form of poetry entitled The PCI to young people!52 He prefers friction 
rather than merely rhetorical solidarity and complacent that many local 
intellectuals showed towards the student movement in those years. 

Pasolini prefers not to mix with those who "lick the ass" of young heroes, 


making himself the bearer of a firm criticism: you are too much like your 
fathers to be able to trigger an authentic revolutionary process. You have the 
same "bad eye", the same arrogance, the same bold confidence. We know 
well, in the battle of Valle Giulia, who the poet decides to side with: not 
with the children of the bourgeoisie who conformistly praise the revolution, 
but with the police, with the "children of the poor". It can be considered that 
this judgment reveals a reactionary symptom of Pasolini, that is, his 
inability to read the movement of 1968 in any other way than the expression 
of a division entirely internal to the bourgeoisie, without an authentic 
promise of transformation. Sixty-eight 1s not an event that subverts the 
Oedipal order of power, but its paradoxical reaffirmation through the false 
insignia of an inoffensive protest. However, when Pasolini in his political 
poetry addresses the young protesters of 1968, it is not only to warn them or 
to remember their bourgeois origin as an irredeemable sin, nor, much less, 
to invite them to resignation and disengagement or, worse, to flagellation 
self-criticism. In an already post-Oedipal era, where fathers appear as 
figures devoid of symbolic authority, figures of failure and bewilderment, 
"empty and rotten reeds" exposed to the wind (see above all the portrait of 
the father that emerges in Affabulation and in Theorem ), he lucidly invites 
the "sons" to abandon the impotent protest, the anti-institutional temptation, 
the anarchic and "puritan" choice, to instead rethink their political 
relationship with their roots, with memory, with their fathers. It is the 
extraordinary pars construens of the PCI to the young people!, which has 
been removed over time in favor of his unilateral pars destruens. 

We remember the poet's choice of side in favor of the policemen against 
the young protesters and we forget his alliance with the children who were 
protagonists of that protest. Pasolini decisively takes on the responsibility of 
encouraging these young people to take the institutions back into their own 
hands. He does not populistically encourage the anti-institutional drive, the 
easy chimera of anti-parliamentarism or anti-politics, but raises his voice so 
that his children assume their responsibilities in governing the life of the 
city. This is perhaps the voice of Pasolini-father that we have most 
forgotten: 

But go instead, children, and attack Federations! 


Go invade Cellule! 
Go and occupy the offices 


of the Central Committee! Go, go 
to camp in Via delle Botteghe Oscure!53 


We cannot see anything reactionary in this invitation. Rather, his concern 
for the effects that the symbolic decline of his father's symbolic authority in 
the face of the affirmation of a "new techno-fascism" has caused in fueling 
a merely cynical vision of life, dominated by the hypermodern myth of 
consumption, deprives of desire and ideals. Be careful, he then tells his 
adopted children, to safeguard their love for the institutions! Because only 
if you take care of the institutions can you change the world. So take off 
your dress as a "beautiful soul" and courageously face the political test of 
institutional reform. It is a theme that runs through Trasumanar and 
organising: there is no "trasumanar" without the militant commitment of 
"organising". There is no revolution without the transformation of our 
institutions. It can't be clearer than this: 

Beautiful fucking souls, what else will they die for 

the two Kennedy brothers, if not 

for an institution? And for what else, if not for an institution, 

will many small, sublime Vietcong die? 

Because institutions are moving: and men 

they don't know how to recognize themselves in anything other than them. 

It is they that humbly make them brothers. 

There is something so mysterious about institutions 


— unique form of life and simple model for humanity — 
that the mystery of an individual, in comparison, is nothing.54 


Here the anarchic and rebellious Pasolini, the heretic and the irregular, 
shows the unsuspected face of the man of the institutions, that is, of the one 
who knows how to read the excess of the institutional field compared to the 
impersonal apparatus - aseptically bureaucratic and technocratic - which 
allows operation. 

Institutions are not anonymous machines, they are not antagonists of life, 
they are not in themselves places of corruption and ethical degradation. 
Rather, he reminds us with a ferocious sweetness, they are "moving" and 
"mysterious", because it is in the institutions that human beings commit 
themselves to making community life possible. 

If in the populist scheme institutions are antagonistic to life, Pasolini 
reminds us that institutions are instead a fundamental face of life. What is at 
stake, therefore, 1s not the obtuse contestation of utopia, nor even the 


libertarian refusal of power or the anti-institutional denial of politics, but 
the strength of those who know how to enter the mesh of power without 
giving up the power of life and of wish. 

It is the tension never resolved once and for all that constantly relates 
"transumanar" to "organizing", faith in desire to the militant life of the 
institution, the passion of the "dark bowels" in the light of history. It is the 
same tension that runs through 1968 and which always risks becoming 
unbalanced in one direction or another. If revolutionary passion is in itself 
anti-institutional, Pasolini does not forget the "moving" and "mysterious" 
character (not only, therefore, the repressive, ideological and disciplinary 
one) of the institution. 

In this sense his voice still resonates as prophetic today: you can die for 
an institution, you can live for an institution. The "beautiful fucking souls" 
instead represent those who are unable to grasp the essential value of 
institutions and who in the abstract name of universal ideals claim, against 
the "rotten" institutions, the populist ideal of a direct democracy without 
representation. This is his exhortation: rethink institutions not starting from 
power but from brotherhood. For this reason he encourages his children to 
enter the old PCI to renew it from within without limiting themselves to 
exercising impotent criticism from outside. This is the true pars construens 
of his poem-manifesto: the appeal addressed to the young children of the 
bourgeoisie of 1968 to break the deadlock, to really get involved to 
transform the institutions. 

His is not a puritanical criticism of power, but the vision of the need for a 
generational change which requires that we have the power to change the 
structures of power. If the Name of the father is no longer embodied in 
bourgeois fathers - "still remaining sons" -, it remains silent in the 
"mysterious" and "moving" life of the institutions. It's about writing a new 
page in the political struggle. “Faith” and “hope” taken alone are two 
“formless and blind forces” which during the twentieth century generated 
illusions and massacres, revealing themselves to be “monstrous”.55 A third 
force is therefore necessary — “mysterious and neglected” — to expand life, 
to enable a generative experience of community. This third force is the one 
that Pasolini takes from Paul's First Letter to the Corinthians: it is the force 
of "charity", that is, of love.56 Power requires faith and hope as embers to 
legitimize its existence, while charity leads the ideals of faith and hope to 


care for the inviolable and immensely sacred character of life. Bringing 
charity into institutions is what would make their true poetics possible. 
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